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Visiting Beekeepers Abroad 


EEKEEPING is well developed in 

various European countries, but 

not on the same commercial scale 
as in the United States. In some ways 
America is decidedly in the lead, while 
in other respects we lag considerably 
behind our co-workers in beekeeping 
on the other side. It seemed well 
worth while, therefore, to spend a 
summer among the leading beekeep- 
ers across the water, to see wherein 
their work in this field differs from 
ours. The summer just past was spent 
among bee enthusiasts in Switzerland, 
France, England, and Scotland. It 
would have been great fun to have ex- 
tended the trip into other countries, 
or to have stayed longer in each of the 
countries visited, but registration 
week has a way of coming around all 
too soon for both students and fac- 
ulty. 

Mrs. Phillips and I went first to 
Bern, Siwtzerland, where we were met 
by members of the German-Swiss bee- 
keepers’ association and were taken as 
their guests to see the Jungfrau and 
other scenic beauties of that country. 
All the way to and from these places 
we talked bees, of course, so the time 
was not devoted solely to sight-seeing. 
Then from there we went to Sion, 





Professor Phillips and His Wife 
Among the Crocuses near the Jung- 
frau, Switzerland 


where the French-Swiss association 
was holding its annual meeting, they 
having kindly chosen that time so that 
we could join them. There is no space 
to describe their glorious welcome, 


By E. F. Phillips 








An Apiary on the Mountainside at Evolene, Switzerland 


with two banquets, an excursion into 
the Alps, songs written for the occa- 
sion and other delights, which only 
people of French extraction can in- 
vent and execute. Here the beekeep- 
ing is wholly different from that of 
their German copatriots, for they use 
a hive more nearly like those of Am- 
erica, in fact, one devised by a 
French-American. 


HEN we went to Nice, France, 
where we met M. Philip J. Baldens- 
perger who was delegate for the 
French societies at the International 
Apicultural Congress in Quebec in 


1924. After that meeting he came to |, 


Cornell and gave an interesting lec- 


%| ture on Palestine, the country of his 


birth. Beginning at Nice we went 
with M. Baldensperger across south- 
ern France to Bordeaux and then 
north to Paris. This trip can be sum- 
marized by saying that in fifteen days 
we met with fifteen of the beekeepers’ 
societies and ate fifteen French ban- 
quets. In Paris we were just ordinary 
American tourists for a few days. 
Then we went to London and be- 
gan our visits among English bee- 
keepers. We attended field days held 
in our honor by the British Beekeep- 
ers’ Association and several local so- 


cieties, visited several honey shows, 
were entertained by the leading bee- 
keepers in their homes and were -tak- 
en under local guidance to see every- 
thing worth while within automobile 
range. The Apis Club Annual Con- 
ference was held in late July, over 
which I presided. The British Minis- 
try of Agriculture kindly placed their 
apicultural advisor at our services for 
ten days with an automobile which 





The Former Home of the Blind Nat- 
uralist, Francois Huber, at Pregny, 
near Geneva, Switzerland 


greatly extended the range of our 
operations. 
Then we traveled to Scotland, 
where we visited beekeepers in and 
(Continued on page 53) 
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of services rendered by the 

United States Department of 
Agriculture in its Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, and one which is be- 
coming more important every year, is 
that of shipping point and terminal 
market inspection of fruits and vege- 
tables. This work has grown so rap- 
idly in the relatively few years it has 
been established that it offers a won- 
derful opportunity for students who 
desire remunerative employment. It 
enables one to gain valuable experience 
in different phases of vegetable work 
and at the same time render very val- 
uable_ service to 
growers, shippers, 
and receivers of 
horticultural crops. 
In addition, it offers 
the opportunity to 
travel in large vege- 
table producing sec- 
tions and to work in 
large markets, thus 
enabling the student 
to study the vege- 
table industry from 
many angles. 
; The office of mar- 

kets of the U. S. D. 
A. was created in 
May, 1913, by provi- 
sion of the agricul- 
tural appropriation 
for the following 
year, and was start- 
ed the beginning of the calendar year 
1914. The name of the office was 
changed to markets and rural organ- 
ization in 1915, which name it re- 
tained until the middle of 1917, when 
it became the Bureau of Markets. In 
1921 the name was changed again to 
that of the bureau of Markets and 
Crop Estimate, which name was like- 
wise changed the following year to 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, its present title. 

Inspection work with vegetables 
was started in the fall of 1917 as an 
emergency measure for the duration 
of the war, but it has now become an 
important permanent feature of the 
activities of the bureau. The service 
at first’ was handicapped because of 
three restrictions which have since 
been removed, namely—It permitted 
inspection for (1) only condition as 
to soundness of product, not for grade, 
(2) was offered only to shippers— 
not to carriers or receivers, and was 
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O« of the most important types 


The U. S. D. A. Produce Inspection Service 


By H. WwW. Schneck 


further restricted; (3) to shipments 
received in interstate commerce only 
at certain markets which were desig- 
nated by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The service was offered free to ship- 
pers for one year until October, 1918, 
at which time a charge of $2.50 per 
ear, or $1.50 for smaller lots was in- 
stituted and charged for about two 
years. The work became so popular 
and increased so rapidly that in 1920 
the price was increased to $4.00 per 
car and less for smaller consignments 
in proportion to size. A noteworthy 
fact in this connection is that the in- 
spection requests greatly increased 





Individual samples are weighed and examined for defects and decay 
by the inspector who records the data 


with the increase in charge made for 
the service. Shippers seemed to ap- 
preciate the service more when they 
had to put something into it. 

The market inspection work devel- 
oped to about 30,000 inspections per 
year by 1922 when the first two re- 
strictions were removed in the appro- 
priation, effective July 1, 1918, name- 
ly, inspection for condition only, and 
only to shippers. This permitted in- 
spections for quality or grade, which 
grades for different vegetables had 
been devised by the bureau, and so 
permitted inspections to be made for 
any party who had a financial inter- 
est in the shipment of vegetables as 
the producer, shipper, broker, com- 
mission merchant, receiver, and the 
railroad or steamship company. Up 
to the summer of 1922 inspections 
could be made only in terminal mar- 
kets. Congress changed the law so 
that starting July 1, 1922, authority 
was granted to permit inspection of 


vegetables at shipping points as well 
as at terminal markets. At this time 
some of the states under the state de- 
partment of markets or the state de- 
partment of agriculture had devel- 
oped inspection work at shipping 
points. Although the act of Congress 
permitted Federal shipping point in- 
spection, it provided no funds to con- 
duct the work. Thus cooperative ar- 
rangements were made with differ- 
ent states either with the state de- 
partment of agriculture or with the 
extension department of the state 
agricultural colleges, whereby, the 
U. S. D. A. paid salaries of supervis- 
ing shipping point 
inspectors, and the 
state collected the 
fees and gave the 
Federal Government 
a nominal return, 
which in many states 
is $1.00 for each car 
inspected. In this 
arrangement the 
state employs and 
pays the salaries of 
shipping point in- 
spectors who are ac- 
ceptable to the fed- 
eral supervising in- 
spector. The super- 
vising inspector 
trains the men and 
supervises their 
work. This federal 
—state shipping 
point inspection service with vege- 
tables has become so popular and val- 
uable to growers and receivers that it 
is now practically self-supporting. 

Since the shipping point inspection 
work has started, the market inspec- 
tion work has not grown much, be- 
cause the primary aim of shipping 
point inspection work has been edu- 
cational. Through this work vege- 
table growers have been taught how 
to improve the grade and packing of 
their products. In this way all parties 
concerned have benefited. One is safe 
in saying that probably no other one 
factor has had as much to do with the 
improvement in the quality of vege- 
table products which now arrive in 
our large city markets as that of 
federal—state shipping point inspec- 
tion work. 

About four-fifths of all the inspec- 
tions made are made at shipping 
points in the producing centers. Three 
years ago, when this work was started, 
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75,000 cars were inspected. Last year 
the number had increased to 130,000 
cars. 

The inspector’s certificate is ac- 
cepted in all United States Courts as 
prima facie evidence, and also in most 
state courts. This has a very pro- 
nounced moral effect in having all 
parties accept the findings of the in- 
spector as reported with the certifi- 
cate and the party responsible for 
shipping products of poor quality or 
condition is usually willing to settle 
out of court when- 
ever there is a con- 
troversy regarding 
the quality or condi- 
tion of a car of veg- 
etables. 

Up to the time of 
the National Food 
Administration dur- 
ing the war there 
was very little de- 
mand for national 
grades of vegetables. 
Nevertheless, many 
states had prior to 
this time adopted 
grades on certain 
vegetables. In ad- 
dition, many _ ship- 
ping associations 
h ad_ established 
brands for their 
products. They were 
not fixed standards 
because the charac- 
ter of the product in 
a given brand varied 
from season to season. The speci- 
fications in the federal grades which 
have been devised by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics are _ inflex- 
ible. The grade means the same thing 
one year as the other. Furthermore, 
these grades are the same in all 
states, which is very essential for veg- 
etables that enter into interstate 
commerce as most vegetables at the 
present time do. State grades might 
vary in different states and a dealer 
in one state would not know just what 
a given grade of a product grown in 
another state represented. With the 
federal grades, a grower of lettuce in 
the valleys of California or a grower 
of cabbage in the lower Rio Grande 
valley in Texas can do business over 
the wires with a receiver or dealer in 
New York City and make a binding 
contract, either directly with the car- 
lot receiver or through a broker be- 
fore either party in the receiving mar- 
ket sees the product. The grower or 
shipper in California or Texas sim- 
ply wires the New York City party 
that he has a certain number of cars 
of Iceberg type lettuce or round and 
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flat domestic type cabbage ready for 
immediate shipment or rolling which 
have been government inspected at 
shipping point and meet requirement 
of the U. S. grade number one. He 
offers the product at a certain figure 
per crate subject to inspection at des- 
tination. 

The broker or carlot receiver in 
New York City may wire back, “ac- 
cept three cars immediate shipment 
subject to inspection on arrival here 
as per your wire.” Immediate ship- 





Inspector Writing Certificate After Taking Samples some 


ment in the produce trade means with- 
in twenty-four hours. If upon arrival 
of these cars in New York City the 
receiver is not satisfied that the stock 
meets requirements of U. S. grade 
number one as certified at shipping 
point, he may request a government 
re-inspection or appeal inspection on 
the cars that were previously govern- 
ment inspected at the shipping point. 
If the cars were not inspected at ship- 
ping point, he may request a regular 
inspection if the cars were sold to 
him as U. S. grade number one. On 
the other hand, many things may hap- 
pen in transit such as development 
of decay, yellowing of outer leaves, 
freezing, injury, etc., which in the 
markets are not considered as grade 
factors, but as factors of condition. 
These condition factors may develop 
in transit as a result of faulty icing 
or ventilation of the cars, and the 
transportation company through its 
claim department is usually held li- 
able for damage to condition of stock 
in transit. In such cases the stock in 
the market is reported up to grade re- 
quirements aside from the condition 
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factors which are indicated with per- 
centage of stock affected by each con- 
dition. 

In this way, the federal grades have 
become well established as a basis for 
doing business. The first federal 
grade to be established was on po- 
tatoes, the second on Bermuda onions 
and the third on Northern grown on- 
ions. There are now federal grades 
on thirty different commodities in- 
cluding such rare vegetables as glove 
artichokes and eggplant. All these 

grades were first re- 

commended as trial 
grades which were 
tried by growers 
and receivers in all 
parts of the United 
States for several 
years with the idea 
of finding out the 
need to adopt the 
grade to the require- 
ments of the trade. 
There is no manda- 
tory power involved 
to make people 
grade their vege- 
tables on the basis 
of U. S. grades. The 

U. S. D. A. simply 

has the power to 
' make the grade and 

the trade can use it 
as a basis for doing 
business if it so de- 
sires. Nevertheless, 
states have 
made grades on cer- 

tain products mandatory and the 
grower must stamp the container with 
the grade of the product it contains. 
This is being done in more states and 
with more products each year as grow- 
ers are becoming educated to the fin- 
ancial benefits derived from grading 
vegetables. One of the most outstand- 
ing advantages of shipping point in- 
spection is that it blocks the time 
honored practice of refusing a ship- 
ment at destination on a falling mar- 
ket. The falling market wasn’t the 
ostensible reason. It was a curious 
fact that vegetables were much more 
likely to go bad on a falling market 
than on a rising market. Records of 
shippers establish that fact. Most 
shipments of vegetables are now made 
on an “F. V. B. usual terms” basis 
which means that the produce can- 
not be unloaded by the receiver in the 
terminal market before he takes up 
the draft or pays for the produce 
on the basis of the F. O. B. price at 
shipping point. The receiver may 
take advantage of the privilege of 
having a government inspection made 

(Continued on page 54) 





Farms and Farmers ] Have Known 


Y WORK during the past two 
summers has made it possible 
for me to visit many farms 

and farmers over widely scattered 
areas of New York state. A good 
many of the farmers I have met in 
this way stand out in my memory as 
interesting and unusual characters. 


By G. F. Britt ’27 


and decided to buy a farm. He 
bought the farm and put on a dairy, 
and, as he said, his knowledge of the 
dairy business could be illustrated by 
the fact that he expected a cow to 
give a constant and endless flow of 
milk from the time she was a year old 
until she died. With that equipment 
he started out to farm. Not only has 
he been successful as a farmer, but 
he has made a comfortable living and 
developed a large hay shipping busi- 
ness on the side. 


ON another trip down near Cort- 
land I met a farmer and his wife 
whom I judged to be about fifty years 


wm) old. They had a farm that was a lit- 





For Seventy-nine Years This Man Has 

Milked on An Average 12 Cows Twice 

a Day. The Total Amount Milked for 

All These Years Would Not Supply 

New York City’s Present Need for a 
Single Day 


One of the first of these farmers 
who made a distinct impression upon 
me was a dairyman up near Syracuse. 
He stands out, first, because he had 
about two hundred acres of fertile 
limestone soil, second because he had 
a herd of about thirty purebred Hol- 
steins of which anyone would be 
proud, and third, because he had an 
endless supply of good nature and an 
everlasting grin. The part that in- 
terested me most about Mr. Nearby 
Syracuse was the fact he had done the 
supposedly impossible; he_ started 
farming without much capital and no 
experience and succeeded. 

Previously he had been an execu- 
tive in a moderately large industry 
in New England. One day he became 
tired of the endless rush of city life 
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mi tle better than average; their cows 


and buildings were slightly better 
than those that the general run of 
farmers have; and I suppose that they 
were making a little more money than 
the ordinary farmers. The outstand- 
ing thing about this couple was the 
fact that they were just as young men- 
tally as they must have been thirty 
years ago. Their minds were more 
open to new ideas and freer from 
prejudices than those of most college 
professors. They convinced me of the 
principle that there are other things 
to consider on a farm beside the labor 
income. They also illustrate the prin- 
ciple that we work to live rather than 
live to work. I do not doubt but that 
they both work hard, but they do not 
work so hard as to think of nothing 
else. They are living comfortably 
and getting a big kick out of life. 

One time when I wandered out into 
Livingston County I met an old gen- 
tleman who was the only real pioneer 
I have ever seen. As a young man he 
with his family went to Iowa. After 
a series of crop failures he decided 
that he would have to give it up. He 
had just money enough to get his wife 
and children back home on the train 
and he gathered up what few belong- 
ings he had and drove two horses and 
lead a third from Independence, Iowa, 
to Rochester, New York. This was in 
the late fall, but he was so short of 
money that he slept in the wagon 
every night that he was out. 

He said that he started in milking 
when he was eight years old and he 
is now eighty-seven. He has milked 
as many as thirty-five cows all alone 
for months. He estimated that he 
had milked an average of twelve cows 
ever since he started seventy-nine 
years ago. Assuming an average pro- 


duction of six thousand pounds per 
cow and applying a little arithmetic, 
the result is 5,688,000 pounds that he 
has milked with one pair of hands. Up 
until a few months ago he was still 
running his two hundred acre farm 
himself. 
LAST summer up in Schoharie Coun- 
ty, I met a vegetable grower who 
had the distinction of being the only 
farmer I have ever met who is on in- 
timate speaking terms with every soil 
type on his farm. He had never been 
to college, but he could recognize 
every soil type in the region and knew 
the advantages of each in the way of 
crop adaptation. He had never made 
a formal study of genetics, yet the 
work he was doing in breeding a vari- 
ety of sweet corn which preserved the 
quality of the Golden Bantam yet ma- 
tured two weeks early, made me think 
that I had come on a second Bur- 
bank. I have never known a farmer 
who had such a thorough and deep 
knowledge of botany, genetics and ge- 
ology as it applied to his business as 
well as the farm management and 
marketing end of the enterprise. 

Up in Cayuga County I met a far- 
mer who made a specialty of every 
enterprise on his farm. He had on 
that farm; pure bred Angus cattle, 
purebred Shropshire and _ Dorset 
sheep, purebred Duroc hogs, Certified 
White Leghorn hens, Certified Cornell 
11 seed corn and certified Cornellian 
oats and Alpha barley. Even with 
that layout he was able to divide up 
his time so that he took care of all the 
enterprises and his farm as a whole 
was paying. He was very anxious to 





The Above Young Man Was Able to 

Attend the Cornell Winter Course in 

1925 Because of His Interest in 
Breeding Jersey Cattle 


get some college men up in the com- 
munity. From him I first had pressed 
(Continued on page 55) 


N October 18th the Round-up 
Club held its second meeting 
to hear the report and an ac- 

count of the trips of the College’s 
judging team this fall. President L. 





The College's J udging Team 


phy, awarded to the dairy team plac- 
ing first and the cup from the Ayr- 
shire Association, awarded to high 
team placing Ayrshires, had not ar- 
rived and were not therefore exhibit- 


Members of the College’s Judging Team: Top row, r. to 1.—W. E. Field ’27, 


L. O. Taylor ’27, L. Cruickshank ’27; 


Middle row, r. to 1.—Professor C. L. 


Allen, coach, R. E. Zautner ’27, L. R. Blanding ’27, J. Lacey ’28; Bottom row, 
r. to 1.—L, Arnold ’27, E. I. Browning ’27, H. Cowles ’27 


R. Blanding ’27 called upon Professor 
C. L. Allen, Coach, to give the “cold 
dope” on the team. The medals, 
trophy, cup, cane, and a collection of 
souvenirs were exhibited for inspec- 
tion by the club members. 

Professor Allen told who won the 
awards at the Eastern States Expo- 
sition and the National Dairy Show, 
the two places the team competed this 
fall. Unfortunately, the large East- 
ern States Exposition Perpetual Tro- 


Here, if you please, fellow stu- 
dents, is the original and only col- 
lection of pictures of your Associa- 
tion officers. Don’t push so, girls, 
you all rate an introduction. “Huh!” 
says Velma, the vamp, “I knew ’em 








ed. Also, the checks, approximately 
$100.00, won by the team members 
had long since been cashed. 

E. I. Browning ’27 won a cane and 
“Jim’” Lacey ’28 a watch fob for be- 
ing second man in all breeds and 
high man in Ayrshires, respectively. 
Harold Cowles ’27 was tied for fourth 
place in all breeds. A bronze plaque 
was given Cornell for being the best 
judges of producers of Golden Guern- 
sey milk. The dairy teams finished 


THE AG ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


determined by the amount we 
owe the N. Y. T. & T. Co. drop 
in the office after lab any day. 

For the benefit of those who 
will be unable to get inside the 
office door this week we’ll give 
those unfortunates a “knock 
down” to them right now. To 
my upper left you gaze upon the 
blonde brute,. “Howie” Stout, 


when they were frosh.” Anyway, 
the two or three who haven’t met 
them may make personal arrange- 
ments with the editor by dialing 
6925, or since the number of phone 
calls at the “Countryman” office is 

















































at the Eastern States Exposition in 
the following order: 


Team Points Scored 
Commie re os 8735 
ee 3720 
Maryland ................ 3690 
Penn State ............. 3690 
New Hampshire ...... 3615 
Connecticut .............. 3555 
New Jersey .............. 8495 
Teme 2.5. 3420 
Massachusetts .......... 3390 
Rhode Island ............ 3315 


E. I. Browning ’27, J. Lacey ’28, 
and H. Cowles ’27 composed the team. 
They were high team in Guernseys 
and Ayrshires and second in placing 
Holsteins. 

W. E. Fields ’27, followed by L. 
Cruickshank ’27, placed highest on 
Cornell’s team in the general live- 
stock contest. The other members of 
the team were L. O. Taylor ’27, L. R. 
Blanding ’27, and R. E. Zautner ’27. 
The team won $50.00 in cash prizes 
and finished in fourth place. The 
standing of the teams follows: 

Team 


1—Syracuse 
2—Penn State 
3—Connecticut 
4—Cornell 
5—New Hampshire 
6—Massachusetts 
According to Professor Allen, “The 
high man in this contest was a girl 
from Massachusetts.”’ 
At the National Dairy Show the 
team composed of Lyle Arnold ’27, 
(Continued on page 55) 





our worthy president, while under- 
neath his picture you find another of 
Mary Leaming, who is supporting 
“Howie” to the last breath. (No 
pun intended.) The remaining pic- 
ture on the left is the guardian of 
the Association’s purse-strings, Har- 
old Wentworth. 


In the upper right you find “An- 
dy” Vickers, who twirls as wicked a 
pen as secretary as he does baseballs 
on the varsity. Under “Andy” you 
note “Ernie” Nohle, who assists 
“Van” Van Schoick in directing the 
Ag College athletes beat all the 
other colleges. 
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A BARBECUE 


—will be held December third. Members of the 
staff, their families, and every student in the Col- 
leges of Agricultvre and Home Economics may 
consider this a personal invitation to attend* the 
feast on that afternoon. 

We have looked for a barbecve ever since we 
began buying Ag Association tax tickets, but al- 
ways, always rumors and no action. For three 
years we have vainly hoped for a barbecue. Un- 
less fate is against us, this year we’ll have such a 
feast. The amount of work has heretofore pre- 
vented the officers of the Ag Association from at- 
tempting it. Now with the Ag Association, Dom- 
econ Club, and Ye Hosts backed by the COUNTRY- 
MAN, the work and expense is divided and makes 
possible the barbecue. We’ll do our share. You 
do yours. Talk it up to others and come yourself. 
Don’t forget December third. 


*We do not advise anyone to wear formal dinner 
clothes to the barbecue. 
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W ide ‘Windows 





THE COUNTRYMAN 


—is sorry that R. Clapp ’27, ex-business manager, 
and H. W. Beers ’28, ex-CAMPUS COUNTRYMAN 
editor, found it impossible to return to school this 
year and at the same time gladly gives them a 
leave of absence from the board. We look for a 
continuance of their good work upon their return. 


TAKE 


—a look at page 60. Our Women’s Editor is 
the “boss.” If you don’t like it tell her and if you 
do tell others. 


IN CALIFORNIA 


—thirty thousand dairy farmers and the 130,000 
people, who rely upon the dairy industry for a 
livelihood. have just finished a fight, which we 
hope has been successful, against the oleomargar- 
ine interests in that state. It was a repetition of 
the battle between big moneyed industries and the 
farmer. High-pressure advertising is used to sell 
a substitute to the detriment of the individual pro- 
ducing the natural product, in this case milk— 
the fundamental food. 


A NATIONAL 


—uniform plan of poultry standardization and ac- 
credization of breeding stock, hatching eggs, and 
chicks is being developed by a national committee 
of fifteen state representatives. The sub-commit- 
tee of which Professor J. E. Rice of the College of 
Agriculture is a member met during October in 
Chicago and agreed upon most of the suggestions 
proposed by the eastern representatives. The 
main controversial point is the terminology of the 
lowest production grade; whether it shall be “Su- 
pervised” or “Accredited” when the flock is not 
disease-free. It would be extremely unfortunate 
if this class was called accredited since in all 
branches of livestock the word carries the idea of 
a disease-free condition. Few persons realize the 
significance of the adoption of this standardiza- 
tion plan to be administered by states with federal 
tooperation. Many believe it will be the greatest 
aid ever offered to the poultry industry. We re- 
gret we can not give out more detailed information 
at this time for we know poultrymen are inter- 
ested. As soon as Professor Rice says “let ’er go” 
we'll publish a complete outline and description of 
the plan. 


Paul Martin is doing very we!l run- 
ning the 100-year old Martin home- 
stead near Rush, New York. His 
main enterprises are potatoes and 
dairying and he sells milk in the vil- 
lage. 

Walter Mulford is professor of for- 
estry and chief of the Division of 
Forestry at the University of Cali- 
fornia. He was vice-president of the 
World Forestry Congress held in 
Rome, Italy, from April 29 to May 5 
last, which was attended by three 
hundred and fifty delegates from 
fifty-five nations of the world. He 
can be reached in care of the univer- 
sity at Berkeley, Calif. 

08 

J. P. Landry is the province poul- 

try husbandman for the Department 


of Natural Resources at Truro, Nova 
Scotia. 
709 

F, E. Mixa is manager of the Ames 
Poultry and Hatchery Co., dealer in 
eggs, poultry, and baby chicks, lo- 
cated at Ames, Iowa. He can be 
reached at 123 Kellogg Avenue, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Harold Robinson is farming at 
Riverhead, Long Island, and is spe- 
cializing in potatoes, cauliflower, and 
corn. He is also trying some musk- 
melon strains for H. S. Mills. There 
are three younger members of the 
family, one daughter and two sons. 

"10 

Freeman S. Jacoby is with Armour 
and Company with headquarters at 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. Mr. Ja- 
coby is in charge of the poultry farm- 
ing stations of which the Armour 
Company now has more than forty 
located in various parts of the United 
States, but principally in the middle 
West. 

T. C. Murray started as county 
agent in Broome County with head- 
quarters at Binghamton on October 
15. He left Rockland County last 
February and was in the Englehart 


Auto Co. at Spring Valley until called 
to his new position in Broome County. 
“$3 

R. Bly Martin runs a hundred acre 
farm near West Henrietta, N. Y. He 
specializes in potatoes and wheat, and 
keeps a small herd of cows. Bly is 
also president of the Monroe County 
Farm Bureau. That is enough to 
keep any man busy. 
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Horace Bird is with the Merchant 
Dispatch and at the present time is 
located at Rochester, New York. 


"12 
Edward L. Bernays has received 
the title and decoration of Officer of 
Public Instruction of France, in rec- 
ognition of services rendered to that 
country. He was associate commis- 
sioner of Secretary Hoover’s Com- 
mission to the Paris Exposition last 
year and a director of the French Ex- 
position held in New York two years 
ago. The honor was bestowed by the 
French Consul General for New York 
on behalf of the Minister of Public 
Instruction and Fine Arts. 
"13 
John A. Barlow was married to 
Miss Blanche Whitman of Moravia on 
July 3. After an extended automo- 
bile trip they will reside in Elmira, 
where Barlow is a teacher of science 
in the high schools. 
14 
Max F. Abell writes us that he 
changed his address on September 1, 
1926, from Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College at Amherst to Durham, 
























































New Hampshire. 
search work 
there. 

Nicholas Kopelof is research bac- 
teriologist at the Psychiatric Institute, 
Ward’s Island, New York. He was 
married to Miss Laura Gretch on 
April 16, 1925, and they have a 
daughter, Helen Vera, born on Janu- 
ary 28 last. Kopelof is the author 
of “Lactobacillus Acidophilus,” pub- 
lished by the Williams & Wilkins 
Company, and of “Why Infections,” 
now on the presses of Alfred A. 
Knopf. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Steer announce 
the birth of a son, Joseph Henry. 
“Hiene” is in charge of the Quinalt 
Indian Reservation at Hoquiam, 
Washington. 


Max is doing re- 
in farm management 


Harold F. Keyes is now managing 
a 400-acre farm owned by the U. S. 
Gypsum Company at Oakfield, New 
York. After graduation he spent a 
year in extension work at the Connec- 
ticut Agricultural College at Storrs. 
But the east was pretty tame, so Har- 
old spent two years in the extension 
work at Corvalis, Oregon. But as the 
lure of the West died out Harold be- 
gan to long for the old home place 
back at Rush, where his dad runs a 
fine farm. Harold worked at home 
until he was called to county agent 
work. He spent three years in Oneida 
County and one year in Schenectady. 
After a stab at real estate he moved 
to Oakfield. He now has two daugh- 
ters, Caroline, aged six, and Ruth 
Anne, born April 5, 1926. 

"15 

Robert Edwards is now manager of 
the Chicago office of the Frank Pres- 
brey Co., advertising agents who 
specialize in agricultural and horti- 
cultural advertising. “Bob” has been 
with this firm for the past four years. 
He made a business call at the 
COUNTRYMAN office on Sepetmber 27. 

A son, Arthur Robert, was born on 
September 11 to Professor and Mrs. 
G. F. Heuser of Forest Home, who 
are spending the year in England. 
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Quickest, cheapest way to 
move your stumps— 


BLAST ’EM! 





NE man with du Pont dynamite can clear land more 

economically than gangs of laborers with tools or 
tractors. Blasting concentrates enormous energy wliecre 
it will do the most work at the lowest cost. You place 
explosives exactly where their force is needed to move 
the stumps. The job is quickly and cheaply done— 
there are no high labor costs nor expensive machinery 
to install, move or dispose of where the stump-blasting 


plan is followed. 


Are you thoroughly acquainted with the many labor- 
saving, efficient and economical uses of explosives on the 
farm? At any rate, you ought to have the “‘Farmers’ 
Handbook of Explosives.” Not just a catalog—it’s a 
text-book, and is used as such by many agricultural 


colleges. 








request. 


A free copy of the 100-page FARM- 
ERS’ HANDBOOK OF EXPLO- 
SIVES sent on receipt of your postal 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., 


INCORPORATED 


Equitable Building, 


New York, N. Y. 





H. McChesney is superintendent of 
the E. H. Gary estate and dairy farm 
at Jerico, Long Island. Formerly he 
was superintendent of a farm at Hyde 
Park, N. Y. He has two boys, one 
aged seven and the other, James &., 
born May 14, 1926. 

Austin J. McConnell is teaching 
agriculture at Newton, N. J. His ad- 
dress there is 9 Liberty Street. 

Fred W. Ohm is now associate edi- 


tor of the American Agriculturist. 
Fred was formerly in charge of the 
field work at the state school at Far- 
mingdale. Then he became the first 
junior extension leader in New York 
state and was located in Livingston 
County. He now has one daughter, 
Emma Virginia. 
"16 

Charles Borgos is in partnership 

with his borther-in-law in the United 


' Bronx. 
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Blue Print Company at 505 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. He was married 
on July 28, 1925, to Miss Ruth R. 
Carter of Rutherford, N. J., and they 
are living at 2322 Grand Avenue, The 
Besides his connection with 
the above firm, he writes that he jis 
advertising agent for the Lackawanna 
Laundry Company of Jersey City and 
the Pelco Auto Products Company, 
Inc., of New York, as well as chair- 
man of the committee on placements 
of the Cornell Club of New York, and 
sales representative of the Advertis- 
ing Lithographic Display Company of 
New York. 

Benjamin Brickman is connected 
with the Brooklyn Branch of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, and 
lives at 1265 Havemeyer Avenue, 
The Bronx, New York. 


C. Herbert Chamberlain is now lo- 
cated with the natural science depart- 
ment of the Gary, Indiana, public 
school system. His old friends can 
reach him at 541 Harrison Street, 
Gary. 

Howard Martin rented his farm in 
the spring of 1925 and became the 
Rochester salesman for the Pillsbury 
Flour Co. He and his wife, formerly 
Miss Alice Dickinson, are living in 
West Henrietta, New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. Morris (Mouse) 
Taylor have announced the birth of 
a future Cornellian, Oscar Living- 
stone Taylor, 2d, on July 16. Taylor 
writes that he is now a photographer 
in northern British Columbia, just 
across the Alaska and Yukon borders, 
and when not taking pictures he 
spends his time climbing mountains 
in search of the wily “Silver Tip” or 
“Brownie” or perhaps a moose or 
“Big Horn” when the larder gets low. 
His address is Atlin, B. C. 


Clarence Moore is running an ex- 
tensive potato and general farm at 
West Henrietta, N. Y. He bought a 
100-acre farm five years ago and he 
and his father are working it quite 
successfully. Clarence was the cir- 
culation manager of the COUNTRY- 
MAN during 1915-16. 


Ronald Pohl is now foreman of a 
large nursery specializing in the grow- 
ing of fine roses, located in White 
Plains, New York. His address is 14 
Monroe Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


Victor Ries, who has been in 
charge of the floricultural work at 
Purdue University, has resigned to 
accept a position as extension profes- 
sor of floriculture at Ohio State Uni- 
versity at Columbus. Mr. Ries will 
there be associated with “Al” Hottes 
713. Professor Hottes and a party of 
students visited Ithaca during the 
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summer enroute on an automobile 
trip while visiting large greenhouses 
in the East. 

Paul R. Young, who has been as- 
sistant state leader of Junior exten- 
sion for the past five or six years, 
has resigned and goes to Cleveland 
to take charge of garden work in the 
public schools there. 

"17 

Tracey B. Auger, who is working 
hard to make Detroit, Mich., more 
beauiful in the City Planner’s Dept., 
visited Ithaca for old acquaintance 
sake and brought with him his wife 
and infant daughter. 

H. J. “Red” Evans is a sales agent 
for the Niagara Sprayer Company in 
the Long Island and Connecticut dis- 
trict. “Red” is living at 225 Cleve- 
land Avenue, Mineola, Long Island, 
and is the father of two sons, one 
seven years old and the other eleven 
months. 

Jean P. Griffith is now running a 
poultry and horticultural farm at 
Wauchula, Fla. He was formerly 
with the Insular Experiment Station 
at Rio Piedras, Porto Rico. A series 
of articles on “Beautifying the Flor- 
ida Farm Home” which have been ap- 
pearing in The Florida Grower was 
written by him. 

"ag 

On May 31 last, Harold J. Hum- 
phrey resigned as chief of the Buffalo, 
N. Y., station of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, United States Department of 
of Agriculture. He is now with the 
New York Canners, Inc., of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. This firm owns and oper- 
ates thirty-five canning factories in 
the eastern part of the country. His 
address is 143 Wallace Avenue, Buf- 
falo. 

Margaretta V. Landmann is located 
at Forsgate Farms, Cranbury, N. J. 
Last spring the place was badly dam- 
aged by fire, but it has since been re- 
built. 

Herbert Stults is with Bassi Freres, 
Landscape Architects, New Rochelle, 
New York. 

Karl N. Ehricke ’18 has changed 
his address, 21 Ivanhoe Place to 93 
Midland Avenue, East Orange, New 
Jersey. 

Richard F. Lieke writes us that he 
has changed his address from 360 
Henry Street to 39 Charlton Street, 
New York City. 

H. J. Metzger is now the proud 
father of a bouncing baby boy born 
May 29. “Sol” is now assistant ex- 
tension professor in the an hus depart- 
ment. 

Francis O. Underwood was married 
in Sage Chapel on June 24 to Miss 
Erma E. Hollen of Ithaca. They are 
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l] Jay back in 1892—over a quarter of a century 

ago—Purina Mills started with an ideal. 
That ideal was to provide farmers with rations scien- 
tifically, honestly and practically made to lowertheir 
cost of production. After thirty years time we can 
see the fruit of that ideal. Records the country over 
prove that Purina Chows are accomplishing their 
purpose. They are lowering production costs for 
thousands and thousands. The many graduates 
from the better agricultural colleges, who have 
joined the Purina Mills research laboratories or 
field forces, are entitled to a big share of the credit. 
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at home here at 119 Ithaca Road. 
Underwood is assistant extension 
professor of vegetable gardening. 
719 

E. B. Daum is now a real estate 
broker with offices in Rochester, N. Y., 
and Delane, Florida. With him your 
money buys a lot if we understand 
this brokerage idea correctly. 

“Bob” Hammond, who has been 
county agent in Broome County is 
now associate secretary of the auto- 





mobile Club of Binghamton. His old 
friends can reach him at that address. 
Arnold Shaw left the United States 
Forest Service to become the field 
secretary for the Smokey Mountain 
National Park, North Carolina. 
Frederick W. Loede, Jr., is still a 
planning engineer and landscape ar- 
chitect with the Regional Plan of New 
York and Its Environs, with head- 
quarters at 130 East Twenty-second 
Street. He is working on plans in the 
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Why own wt 
2,000,000 farm people 
chosen Carbide Light? 


WHY are thousands of farm- 
ers installing Colt Light 
every year? Because twenty- 
six years of consistent, 
unfailing service in every 
state in the Union has given 
Colt Light a world-wide 
reputation for economy and 
satisfaction. 


Colt Light is practically 
sunlight. It eliminates the 
danger of fires—gives you 
instant, unflickering light in 
every room. The Colt Iron 
saves time and discomfort 
for the farmer’s wife. The 
Colt Hot Plate gives instant 
heat and makes cooking 
quick and pleasant. 


A Colt Light Plant gives 


No proposition offers a 
greater opportunity for the 
farm-trained man than sell- 


ing the Colt Light Plant. 
Write our nearest office for 
full particulars. 





long service. It is moder- 
ately priced and-can be 
bought on easy terms by 
farm owners. Its cost of 
operation on the average 
farm for lights, cooking and 
ironing is about ten cents 
per day—less than the cost 
of oil giving equal service. 


Let us tell you more 
about the advantages of 
Colt Light. Write today 
for our free booklet, “Safest 
and Best by Test.”’ 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


New York - - - - 30 E. 42nd St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. - 1700 Walnut St. 
Chicago, Ill. - 1001 Monadnock Block 
Kansas City, Mo. - 716 N. Y. Life Bldg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 6th and Market Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 8th and Brannan Sts. 


OLT: 


TRA ARK 


LIGHT 





metropolitan area which comprises 
some five thousand square miles. He 
lives at 320 Moore Avenue, Leonia, 
New Jersey. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kirk H. Myers (Eliz- 
abeth R. Cook ’19) have a son, Robert 
Fowle, born on January 11. They 
are farming about two miles from 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 

*20 
Bryan M. Eagle is engaged in in- 





vestment banking with the American 
Southern Trust Company of Little 
Rock, Ark. He and his wife have a 
daughter, Ida Marie, born on March 
27 last. 

“Al” Greene has a 60-acre farm 
near Rush, New York. Last year he 
raised alfalfa and potatoes along with 
a fair-sized flock of sheep. 

Henry G. F. Hamann is a federal- 
state supervising inspector for the 
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United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, with headquarters at Room A, 
Ferry Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
He writes that the work being carried 
on in California is along the line of a 
standardization of egg grades which 
have been developed by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. Califor- 
nia is the first state to adopt the 
grades on f. o. b. shipments as well 
as local inspections. 

G. A. Spader took as a bride on 
July 17, Miss Ethel Green of Chit- 
tenango. The ceremony was 'per- 
formed at the Methodist Church in 
Morrisville by Rev. E. Bardwell. 

W. D. Warren has gone to Western 
College, Oxford, Ohio, as a teacher 
of chemistry. 

oF | 

M. H. Cubbon is assistant professor 
in the agronomy department at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College at 
Amherst, Mass. ‘‘Cubby” got his doc- 
tor’s degree here in June, 1925, and 
during 1925-26 taught soils at Penn 
State. During the past summer he 
did ammonia sulphate publicity work 
in the agriculture department of the 
Barrett Co., New York City. 

Frank Lee “Spuds’”’ DuMond and 
Miss Margaret Claire Thomas, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Thomas of 
Bangor, Michigan, were married on 
June 27. They are now at home at 
2416 Elmwood Blvd., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. ‘“Spuds” has a position of 
Curator of Education at the Kent Sci- 
entific Museum there. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Glasier of War- 
saw, N. Y., have announced the en- 
gagement of their daughter, Helen H. 
Glasier to Earl D. Bush of Warsaw. 
Her address is now 228 Herman St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

"22 

Lewis E. Fitch is in the U. S. for- 
estry work and is located at Camp 
Knox, Louisville, Kentucky. After 
graduation he instructed in rural en- 
gineering at the state college at 
Athens, Georgia. 

Dorothy Powell has been assistant 
county club leader in Nassau County 
since graduation. She has had great 
success with the girls’ 4-H camp held 
at Wading River, Long Island. 


’23 

“Hank” Blewer and Miss Elizabeth 
Scofield of Pulteney were married 
on September 1. Mrs. Blewer was 
graduated from Elmira College in 
1922. “Hank,” brother of our pres- 
ent circulation manager, is running a 
dairy farm at Newark Valley, N. Y. 
While still on his honeymoon fire de- 
stroyed all his barns and equipment, 
and neighbors and Owego firemen 
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were able with difficulty to save the 
residence, garage, and livestock that 
was in the barn. It surely was hard 
luck for “Hank” to have such a loss 
at such a time. We wish to express 
not only our sympathy but that of his 
many Ithaca friends as well. 


H. A. Brown is now the Bacteriolo- 
gist at the Dairyman’s league plant 
at 19th Street and Avenue B in 
Brooklyn. He was married to Miss 
Ruth Curtis of Salamanca, New York, 
in June, 1924. He and his wife are 
living on Nassau Boulevard, Mineola, 
Long Island. 


Wesley H. Childs is now with the. 


Great Western Sugar Company at 
Windsor, Colo. 

Marjorie Marion Guggolz and 
George Zahn, a New York lawyer, 
were married on September 29. They 
are living at St. John Place, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

H. C. Huckett, PhD., is an asso- 
ciate entomologist at the N. Y. State 
Agriculture Experiment Station at 
Geneva with his headquarters at Riv- 
erhead, Long Island. He and his wife, 
formerly Grace Watkins of Indian 
Springs, Georgia, live at the Vege- 
table Gardening Research Farm at 
Riverhead. 

Chilson H. Leonard, who was in- 
structor in English at the University 
of Minnesota last year, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in English at Shef- 
field Scientific School, Yale Univer- 
sity. During the summer, he and 
Mrs. Leonard (Edith W. Parrott ’23) 
helped Rev. Edward M. Parrott run 
Jogues Hospice, an. experiment in 
mental, physical, and spiritual up- 
building through cooperative effort in 
running a farm and several house- 
holds at Lake George, N. Y. ‘Chil’ 
was editor of the “Countryman,” 
1922-23. He and his wife are now 
living at 507 Orange Street, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Broder Lucas is running a 200-acre 
dairy farm at Champlain, New York, 
and is selling hay. He is secretary of 
the county branch of the Dairymen’s 
League and an officer in the Grange. 

Mr. and Mrs. Baron Meays an- 
nounce the marriage of their daugh- 
ter, Helen Marjorie, to Walter D. 
Ludlam, Jr., on July 31, at Baldwins- 
ville, New York. Walter finished pre- 
med here at Cornell in 1923 and then 
went to New York for graduate work 
receiving his degree last June. The 
couple are living at 304 E. 58th 
Street, New York City. 


Mr. and Mrs. Glenn L. Werly an- 
nounce the birth of a son, Glenn 
Louis, Jr., on September 16. Glenn 
is now assistant to the division man- 
ager of the Standard Oil Company of 
New York; his address is 607 Walnut 
Avenue, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Jackson White is county club lead- 
er in Nassau County. He was mar- 
ried to Miss Ethel Robbins of Poland, 
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Eastern Factory 





College Man Found the Secret of 
Making Money Pleasantly and Easily 


tT year before he graduated, his father sold out his coffee 
business and retired. 

But he wasn’t the kind who could stay retired. 

“Son” hadn't made up his mind what to do after graduation, 
so knowing how he liked flowers, Dad kind of concluded he 
would have a decision ready. 

So he built this sassy little flower shop in one of the residen- 
tial sections of Indianapolis. 

Then he called us in to add the greenhouse, which he calls his 
“big glass show case”. 

Dropped in to see them not so long ago. 

Say man, but there is just one of the nicest little gold mines 
I’ve bumped into in many a day. 

A delightful business in every way, and growing every day. 

How about it, don’t you think your Dad would chip in ona 
proposition like that? 

Write us. We'll give you all the facts you want, and then some. 

More and more college men are taking up this flower business 
every year. 

It’s fun, and there’s money in it — that’s why. 


If interested write to the Manager of our Ser- 
vice Dept., 30 East 42nd St., New York City, 
who will give your letter his personal attention. 


Jord ¢. Fyurnham@. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 
Western Factory 


Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. St. Catharines, Ont. 
Irvington New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Cleveland Denver Kansas City St. Louis 
Boston Buffalo Montreal Greensboro 


Canadian Factory 
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wn Roofing Products 


Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing 
for farm buildings—and Tin Roofs for homes. 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized Sheets not only last lon: for Roofing 
and Siding, but are specially adapted for Culverts, Tanks, Silos, Spouting, 
and all exposed sheet metal work. KEYSTONE Copper Steel Roofing Tin 
Plates also give unequaled service. Sold by leading metal merchants. 
Look for the Keystone included in brands. Write for our latest booklets. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Coming Agriculture 





Established 
1842 


Farm Tractors 
3 sizes 


Skid Engines 


Steel Threshers 
5 sizes 


Combines 
Prairie 
Hillside 


Silo Fillers 
4 sizes 


Baling Presses 
2 sizes 


Steam Engines 


Road Machinery 


HE old idea of economy 

was to do without con- 
veniences. The new econ- 
omy makes use of them to 
save labor, time and money 
whenever possible. 


There are twice as many tractors on 
farms today as there were six years 
ago and other machines for economi- 
cal production are coming into con- 
stantly increasing use. This is the 
most significant development in 
Agriculture today. 


It means that farmers are changing over to 
the best practices, reducing production costs, 
saving on power and labor, using the most 
efficient equipment they can buy. A reor- 
ganization of Agriculture is taking place, 
based upon the new economy—that lower 
production costs and greater output per 
worker are the best guarantees of profit in 
farming. 


It is interesting to note that Case machines, 
with 85 years of experience behind them, 
stand today at the forefront of the move- 
ment for a better paying Agriculture. 


J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company 


Incorporated 
Dept. ¥-75 





Established 1842 


Racine Wisconsin 





N. Y., on August 8, 1924, and they 
are now living at 56 Cruickshank Ave- 
nue, Mineola, Long Island. 

R. Elwood Thompson is.in the de- 
partment of conservation, Division of 
Forestry of the State of Massachu- 
setts. His address is Swann State 
Forest, Great Barrington, Mass. 

"24 

Last March, George F. Brewer left 
the Certain-teed Products Corpora- 
tion in New York to take a position 
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with the New York Life Insurance 
Company. He is now a salesman in 
its office at San Diego, Calif. He was 
married to Miss Lorraine H. Morrill 
of Plandome, Long Island, on Aug- 
ust 15, 1925. They left for the Pa- 
cific Coast on April 15. They can be 
addressed at 3192 Third Street, San 
Diego. 

W. Maynard Brown is farming with 
his father in Chestertown, Maryland. 
Maynard and his father are going into 
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things on a large scale and he hopes 
soon to be able to let his father re- 
tire. 

Marion A. Dammeyer is now chief 
dietitian at the U. S. Veterans’ Hos- 
pital at Rutland Heights, Mass. She 
was transferred in July from the hos- 
pital at Oteen, N. C. 

Leslie Hawthorn writes us that he 
is working for the Geneva Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station and is help- 
ing to collect data for “The Vege- 
tables of New York” which will be 
similar to the present fruit book se- 
ries of New York. In his last para- 
graph he says: ‘“‘The days of my ‘sin- 
gle blessedness’ are numbered. Miss 
Ruth Reynolds of Perry City, New 
York, recently announced our en- 
gagement. She is the dietitian at Ris- 
ley this year.” 

Irving W. Ingalls is in the adver- 
tising department of the American 
Agriculturist. His address is 2nd 
Street, Mineola, Long Island. 

Arthur M. Kent and Miss Virginia 
Watson were married September 15 
at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Staunton, Virginia. ‘“Art’s” address 
is Western Electric Telephone Labor- 
atories, Fort Royal, Virginia. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred E. Lacy of Skan- 
eateles, N. Y., have announced the 
engagement of their daughter, Lucy 
V. Lacy ’24, to Harold J. Horsington 
of that village. 

Frances Scudder, who has ,been an 
instructor of clothing in the Home 
Economics College for the past two 
years, has gone to Uniontown, Pa., 
this year where she will teach cloth- 
ing in the high school. Her address 
is 166 S. Mt. Vernon Avenue. - 

James Rogers II and Margaret Hu- 
meston were married on September 4 
in Huntington, N. Y., in the Old First 
Presbyterian Church of which her 
first maternal ancestor in America was 
one of the founders. They are now 
living at Ausable Forks, N. Y. Rogers 
is superintendent of the sulphite mill 
of the J. and T. Rogers Company. 

Irving Well is farming on shares 
with his cousin, Charles Smith ’24, at 
Calverton, Long Island, and is special- 
izing in potatoes and cauliflower. 
Smith is married and has a daughter, 
Doris, aged two. 

°25 

E. J. Anderson who received his 
master’s degree here in ’25 has been 
made assistant professor of apiculture 
at Penn. State College. 

Eugene Borda has shifted his occu- 
pation from pickle raising in Jersey 
to producing bananas in Guatemala, 
Central America, where his skill is 
being thoroughly tested. 

W. Storrs Cole and Miss Gladys F. 
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Watt were married in Sage Chapel on 
June 8. “Cole” is now with an oil 
company in Mexico and can be reach- 
ed at Tampico, Mexico. 

John Coykendall, who has been 
successfully conducting a flower store 
in Auburn during the last year has 
opened another store in Rome. Coy- 
kendall was married in August and 
will make his home in Rome. He has 
engaged Dick Farnham ’23 to man- 
age his Auburn enterprise. 

R. Forschmiedt is studying bacter- 
iology in the graduate school at Yale. 
His address is 273 Dwight Street, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 

Edward S. Foster is county agent in 
Suffolk County with headquarters at 
Riverhead, Long Island. ‘Ed’ went 
to Chautauqua County after gradua- 
tion and was assistant manager for a 
few months until he was promoted to 
manager at Riverhead. 

Neil Hamilton is now in the United 
States Forest Service and is stationed 
at Big Horn, Wyoming. 


Visiting Beekeepers Abroad 


(Continued from page 41) 


about Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and Glas- 
gow, seeing the Scott and Burns 
countries, eating Scotch food and hav- 
ing a wonderful visit throughout. The 
West of Scotland College of Agricul- 
ture at Kilmarnock arranged a field 
day for us on our last day on land, a 
wonderful farewell occasion. 

In the entire trip we saw only one 
region, the Department of the Landes 
in France, where commercial beekeep- 
ing is practiced to the exent found 
in parts of the United States. Here 
the beekeepers are using methods so 
nearly like those used by our own 
commercial beekeepers that we felt 
at home, execpt for a strange land- 
scape and a tongue which was less 
easy for us than our own. Elsewhere 
the beekeepers own a few colonies 
each, just as is the case in most of 
the regions of the eastern states here. 
To an amazing degree, the better edu- 
cated, cultured people of each com- 
munity are interested in beekeeping, 
and their excellent bee-jounrals are 
more widely read than are the jour- 
nals on this side. Their societies of 
beekeepers are thriving affairs, hold- 
ing frequent meetings and almost ail 
maintaining apiaries for experimental 
and demonstrational work. In Eng- 
land there are a few men engaged in 
work in beekeeping comparable to 
that of the extension workers in this 
field with us, but elsewhere this work 
is conducted by the associations 
themselves, without governmental 
help. 
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Agricultural Blasting— 
a Profitable Profession 


ye progressive young farmers 
learn to use dynamite and make 
a professional and profitable side-line 
of agricultural blasting. Write now for 
a copy of “Land Development with 
Hercules Dynamite”, an excellent hand- 
book. Afterwards, get some practical 
experience. Then you will be able to 
blast ditches, stumps, and boulders, 
and do other dynamite work for the 
farmers in your neighborhood. Your 
skill will frequently be in demand. 


Please send me acopy of ‘‘Land Development with Hercules Dynamite.”’ 








HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


900 MARKET STREET 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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HE bee-journals are practically all 

of high grade, well edited and full 
of excellent articles on bees and bee- 
keeping. From the nature of the 
work done with bees on the other side, 
these articles naturally do not deal 
with large scale operations, but they 
are usually scientifically accurate. 
The societies are conducted with more 
enthusiasm than are ours, and:almost 
every society has its own official or- 


gan or arranges to have some journal 
sent to each member. 

With so many fine enthusiastic 
people keeping bees, the amount of 
honey produced over any given area 
is usually higher than is found on 
this side. This honey is owned in 
small lots, of course, and every bee- 
keeper is an enthusiast who talks bees 
and honey constantly. Since there is 
no better advertisement for honey 
than the talk of an enthusiast, there 
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is no marketing problem for honey 
on the other side. Although they 
lack our commercial beekeeping, still 
it must be admitted that beekeeping 
is in a highly prosperous condition al- 
most everywhere, except perhaps in 
France where the depression of the 
france has upset everything. 

Which reminds me that never be- 
fore were we out and out wealthy un- 
til we reached France. We were 
there when the franc was low but be- 
fore the summer increase in prices 
occurred because of that depression. 
The result was that hotel bills were 
amusingly low, we could use a taxi 
whenever we wished without any con- 
sideration of costs and could buy what 
we wished. The highest taxi bill in 
Paris was for a trip from the out- 
skirts of the city to our hotel in the 
center of the city, which with a lib- 
eral tip amounted to twenty-four 
cents. In southern France we hired 
a taxi to take three of us from Tou- 
louse to Hyeres and return and wait 
two hours while we visited the United 
States Bureau of Entomology para- 
site laboratory, the total bill being 
$2.34. In Paris one of my suits gave 
out to the extent that the next thing 
would have been an interview with 
the police, so I bought a new one. 
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It was all wool but not strictly of 
American cut, but the bill was only 
$9.60. It is fine to be a millionaire 
once, even though it can not last. 


NE day stands out as important 

on the trip, that on which we vis- 
ited the former home of the great 
Swiss naturalist, Francois Huber. He 
published a great book on the beha- 
vior of bees in 1794, the first book 
ever published which gave reliable in- 
formation. His work was done after 
he became totally blind and his ob- 
servations were made through a train- 
ed servant. The house in which he 
lived is still standing in the small 
town of Pragny, a few miles north of 
Geneva. It is located on the estate 
of the Baron Rothschild and will 
doubtless be well cared for on that ac- 
count, but it unfortunately remains 
unmarked, a deficiency which our 
beekeeper guides promised to rectify 
soon, through action of their organiza- 
tion. There is a real thrill to a bee- 
keeper in visiting such a place, while 
to an ordinary tourist it is just an 
ordinary house. We shall always re- 
call that visit with great feeling. 

The one outstanding feature of 
our trip was the extreme and over- 
whelming kindness of the beekeepers 











Must farm homes be comfortless 


Vacation over. The pleasure of seeing school friends again; 
the change from country to town life, with its greater com- 
forts. Bath facilities possibly were primitive at home and 
it’s good to get under a shower again. 


Perhaps too there’s a little touch of sadness; mother and 
father seemed this summer to be showing their age, the 
marks of a life of hard work and deprivation. You wish 
they didn’t have todo without so many things that town 
people have: running water, to take away the drudgery 
of kitchen and laundry; a bathroom to freshen them up, 
after a hot, hard day. Need they be without running 
water? Shouldn’t they too benefit from the labor-saving 


developments in plumbing? 


Crane automatic farm water systems have made possible 
a dependable running water supply and every plumbing 
convenience on any farm. At a financial profit. Write to 
Crane Co. for full particulars. 


RANE 


Address all inquiries to Crane Co., Chicago 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 636 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Fifty-five Cities 


National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago. 


New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 


Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton, Montreal and St. Johns, Que. 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, HAVAVA 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 886 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, LTD., LONDON 
C2 CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 
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whom we met. We were strangers 
and they took us in, and surely never 
was a more cordial reception given 
American visitors than we enjoyed. 
We shall never be able to repay their 
kindness, for probably few of them 
will visit this country, but they have 
demonstrated not only their goodness 
of heart but their keen desire for in- 
ternational cooperation among the 
workers with bees. 


The U. S. D. A. Produce Inspec- 


tion Service 
(Continued from page 43) 


on the car in the market. If the mar- 
ket inspection indicates that loss or 
damage occurred in transit, it aids 
the receiver in collecting on his claim 
for loss or damage from the shipper, 
who in turn puts in a claim with the 
transportation company. 

All this gives too narrow an im- 
pression of the advantages of ship- 
ping point inspection. It is designed 
primarily to give assurance to all 
parties directly concerned in the ship- 
ment of grade and condition of the 
product at the time it leaves the point 
of origin. Not all parties concerned 
can see the shipment in advance of 
its movement. The inspection in 
reality represents all these, doing for 
each what each would do for himself 
if distance did not prevent. 

There is another aspect which 
should not be lost sight of which is all 
important. It means a gradual de- 
crease in trashy shipments and a grad- 
ual improvement in quality of vege- 
tables that move out of a district. 
Better quality means increased con- 
sumption and better profits for the 
producer. It makes the producer 
more interested in learning improved 
production methods, which the ship- 
ping point inspector is expected to be 
qualified to give the producer. 

The field of work is developing so 
rapidly that the supply of qualified 
men to fill the many inspection posi- 
tions that are constantly being opened 
has not kept up with the demand. Not 
only has this inspection work devel- 
oped with the Federal government, 
but several private inspection agen- 
cies have also opened up. Many co- 
operative vegetable shipping associa- 
tions employ their own inspectors, as 
do some of the railroad companies in 
connection with their claim depart- 
ments. One of the prerequisites for 
employment in any of these positions 
is a good foundation knowledge of the 
principles of vegetable gardening. 
Vegetable gardening is a relatively 
new development in agricultural col- 
lege teaching, and as yet has not at- 
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tracted the attention of many stu- 
dents who in common with many other 
people have been inclined to associ- 
ate vegetable gardening work with 
drudgery. Not so many years ago it 
did entail long hours of hard labor, 
but today the vegetable gardening in- 
dustry is on a firm business basis and 
the opportunity for students inter- 
ested in this phase of agriculture is 
better than in many of the branches 
of agriculture which have been taught 
in our agricultural colleges for a much 
longer period of time. Men who have 
had college training in vegetable gar- 
dening are in great demand for these 
inspection positions which offer the 
student who is interested in any phase 
of vegetable work, whether from the 
producing or marketing side, one of 
the best post-graduate courses which 
he can receive anywhere. There has 
been a very heavy turnover in the in- 
spection field, due to the wonderful 
training it gives men. It enables 
them to command more responsible 
and remunerative positions in the 
trade. It is one of the most attrac- 
tive training schools the student can 
enter upon graduation because it com- 
bines experience with travel. 


Farms and Farmers I Have Known 
(Continued from page 44) 


home to me the idea that farmers 
could afford to act as real estate 
agents for any of their neighbors who 
happened to be selling out in order to 
protect those who remained as to the 
quality of prospective buyers and 
therefore prospective neighbors. 


T the junction of two valleys in the 

middle of Steuben County I met a 
farmer who not only was running a 
six hundred and thirty acre farm but 
was also running a potato shipping 
cooperative as well. This cooperative, 
I learned later, has the reputation of 
being one of the best managed cooper- 
atives in the state. He has always 
lived within about sixty rods of the 
house where he was born. The only 
education he ever received was in that 
little yellow knowledge box over there 
in the trees, as he described the school- 
house across the road. He had a keen 
insight into human nature and used 
this insight in keeping everyone satis- 
fied in the cooperative he managed as 
well as on his farm. In criticising the 
high pressure methods that are some 
times used to put across a strong cen- 
tral orgenization he said was that they 
carried the farmers away in a wave of 
enthusiasm and sold them a manure 
spreader when what they really 
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wanted was a pitchfork. To my mind 
he is a living refutation of the argu- 
ment that one needs to travel to be- 
come broad and to understand people. 

The last of these unusual farmers 
whom I saw is only nineteen years old. 
He is outstanding for what he has 
done. In five years, from 1921-1926 
through the breeding of purebred Jer- 
seys, he has won an electric washer 
given by the New York State Bankers’ 
Association to the best Junior Project 
member, and from the same source in 
1925 he won a $250 scholarship to 
Cornell Winter Course. His cattle 
won one second and one third prize at 
the New York state fair in 1924 and 
won three firsts and a third in the 
Wyoming County Fair in both 1924 
and 1925. He isa real cattle breeder 
and is enthused in his work. In April, 
1925, he and his father bought a farm 
together. The inventory value of hic 
Jerseys made it possible for him enter 
the partnership on an equal basis with 
his father. 

I think the thing that has impressed 
me most about all these farmers is 
that they are really living as they go 
and are not spending their lives with 
the idea of sometime getting ready to 
live. They get a real kick out of life 
as it goes by. 


The College’s Judging Team 


(Continued from page 45) 


E. I. Browning ’27, L. Cruickshank 
27, and W. E. Field -’27, alternate, 
placed fourth in a field of twenty- 
seven colleges, the second largest en- 
try list in the history of the National. 
The team scores by breeds showed 
that Cornell finished 

Second in Ayrshires 

Fifth in Holsteins 

Tenth in Jerseys. 


L. Cruickshank was fifth in all breeds 
and eighth in Ayrshires while E. I. 
Browning was ninth in Holsteins. In 
the memory of Professor Allen ‘“‘with 
one exception, of those teams compet- 
ing in the Eastern States contest not 
one has ever succeeded in placing 
above Cornell at the National Dairy 
Show.” The final line-up of the first 
ten teams at the National is as fol- 
lows: 


1—South Dakota 
2—Ontario, Canada 
38—Oregon 
4—Cornell 
5—Minnesota 
6—North Carolina 
7—Missouri 
8—Massachusetts 
9—Wisconsin 
10—Maine 








To the 
S tudents 


W ho Specialize 
in Dairying 


The principles governing the 
production and marketing of 
dairy products taught in lec- 
tures and laboratories are fun- 
damental. 


We apply the same principles 
to dairy apparatus design. 


As an example consider the 
CP Glass Lined Pasteurized 
Milk Holder. It meets the strict- 
est requirements. Connected 
up with any good heater and 
standard type cooler, it makes 
a real milk pasteurizing outfit. 
With it you can truthfully say, 
“Every Drop Pasteurized.” 


It is a superior machine for 
practical men at a _ practical 
price. 


Bulletin 1081, going into de- 
tails, will be sent for the asking. 


The Creamery Package 
Mfg. Company 


66 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 


Sales Branches in 16 Principal 
Cities 





Reproduction of unretouched photo- 
graph showing CP Glass Lined Hold- 
er, 6,000 Ibs. capacity per hour, in- 
stalled at Aquidneck Dairymen’s Ass’n., 
Newport, R. I. 
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Have You Ever Tried DO NOT BUY 


Our Printing Service? 


Business is generally quiet with the 
man who keeps quiet about his busi- 
ness. You can never be sure that 
others know what you have to offer 
unless you tell them about our print- 
ing business. “Commercial” print- 
ing can be utilized to your advant- 
age in many ways. May we be of 
helpful service to you? 


STOVER 


Right and On Time 


PRINTER 


115-117 North Tioga Street 





INSURANCE 


Before you have investigated 


The Liberal Features 
of the NEW 


New York Life Policy 


AGENTS 


C. H. WEBSTER, ‘04 
White Park Place, Cayuga Heights 
Dial 2445 


S. E. DAVIS '22 
120 Catherine Street 
Dial 8201 


The shirt “buy” of the town 


$2.50 





They’re worth more; 


but values are our specialty. 


And here is a “world beater” 
Collar attached broadcloths and oxfords - for 


Buttrick & Frawley 


$2.50 
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MAMMOTH BARBECUE TO 
BE HELD ON DECEMBER 3 





Scene of All Ag-Domecon Affair Is 
an Hus Judging Pavilion 





Come on, fellers, get your chunk 0’ 
sizzlin’ steer; charcoal spuds over this 
way; cider for the asking. Say— 
what’s that tin orchestra trying to 
do? Oh, it’s one, two, and three 
four, we'll all Listen, every- 

body, Dean Mann wants to say 
something. Mornin’, Cy, howdy, Cy 
———. And we won’t get home until 
—what, no plates! Say, but this tan- 
bark flooring feels soft through an 
overalls seat. 

Honest, friends, this time we mean 
it. Friday, December 3, is the night. 
Ag Association, Countryman, Dome- 
con Club, Ye Hosts, Foresters—all in 
on it. Judging Pavilion, with a big 
barbecue pit in front. Everybody 
come,—bring the missus and the little 
ones, professor. Aggie, don’t forget 
your better half; or if you’re bashful 
make it “stag’’ or “doe.” Everybody 
welcome. But be sure it’s old clothes. 
Otherwise no questions asked. 


Bob Zautner in Charge 


Dean Mann is lord high executioner. 
Bob Zautner ’27 is general committee 
chairman, with Tom LaMont ’27 and 
Bill Walling ’27 as majors domo. Nor- 
ma Wright ’27 will be circus master. 
Chuck Bowman ’27 and other huskies 
will~ dig the heap big roasting pit. 
Harold Wentworth ’27 will worry 
about the bills, but the rest of us 
won’t. The real advance dope is be- 
ing buzzed about by John Ehrlich ’28 
and cohorts. 

Who said ag spirit? 
our smoke! 





Just watch 


POULTRY SHOW SCHEDULED 


The Fifth New York State Produc- 
tion Poultry Show will be larger in 
size and better in all ways: more spe- 
cials, more judges, hotter competition. 
The progressive poultryman knows the 
value of a win at the New York State 
Production Poultry Show at Ithaca, 
November 30, December 1, 2. For 
premium list address R. C. Ogle, sec- 
retary, at the New York State College 
of Agriculture. 


SOCCER SEASON CLOSES 
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The Ag soccer team came through 
this fall’s intercollege games with a 
record of two ties at 1—1, and two 
defeats at 1—0. In the opening con- 
test against Law the Ag booters were 
to the fore with one goal until, with 
but a few minutes to play, a well 
placed boot by one of the Law team 
tied the score. Then for two consecu- 
tive games, against C. E. and M. E., 
the Ag booters won the elliptical goose 
egg while their opponents managed 
to slip one lone goal through. In the 
final game against Arts, which had 
previously defeated C. E., an extra 
period of play was used to try and 








MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY 
WHO’S WHO 1926 


College of Agriculture 


Dean A. R. Mann, Professors 
J. H. Comstock, L. H. Bailey, 
W. H. Jordan, Anna B. Com- 
stock, W. M. Wilson, H. H. 
Wing, T. L. Lyon, J. E. Rice, 
H. H. Whetzel, G. F. Warren, 
R. S. Hosmer, J. G. Needham, 
R. A. Emerson, H. H. Love, 
D. Reddick, G. A. Works, J. A. 
Bizzell, G. W. Herrick, H. E. 
Ross, S. N. Spring, K. M. Wie- 
gand, A. B. Recknagel, M. W. 
Harper, E. S. Savage, E. A. 
White, A. C. Beal, M. F. Bar- 
rus, O. A. Johannsen, C. H. 
Myers, B. Adams, D. J. Crosby, 
G. A. Everett, L. Knudson, E. 
G. Davis, H. O. Buckman, P. J. 
Kruse, J. E. Boyle, E. D. San- 
derson, W. J. Wright, J. E. But- 
terworth, J. C. Bradley, A. J. 
Eames, H. D. Reed, E. L. Pal- 
mer, J. M. Sherman, E. F. Phil- 
lips, A. H. Wright, C. B. Moore, 
Assistant Professor P. W. Claa- 
sen. 

College of Home Economics 

Director M. Van Rensselaer, 
Professors R. G. Smith, A. J. 
Warner. 





break the tie but the final score was 
1—1. Arts made their tally early in 
the second half and a little later Del 
Rosario, received a pass from Captain 
Zentgraf which he dribbled through 
the Art’s backfield and kicked a goal 
thus making a tie which even an ex- 
tra period of play could not break. 
The men who played for Ag are: 
M. E. Guck ’29, C. F. Olsen ’29, A. G. 
Bedell ’29, R. L. Zentgraf ’27 (Cap- 
tain), F. Fish ’28, C. C. Li, grad., 
H. L. Page ’28, D. J. McKinlay 
27, W. R. McKnight ’27, J. G. 
Weir ’27, P. P. Weckesser ’29, 
E. F. Nohle ’28, J. W. Stiles ’29, W. J 
McEnery, grad., S. B. Taylor, grad., 
EK. M. Hallam ’30. 


BEEKEEPING LIBRARY GROWING 





A most valuable addition was re- 
cently made to the beekeeping library 
in the form of a manuscript journal 
kept by the late L. L. Langstroth over 
a period of 45 years of active work in 
apiculture. This journal was discov- 
ered in an attic in Dayton, Ohio, and 
was given as a donation to the library 
early last month. This work is a 
classic in its field and is now being 
transcribed with the intention of hav- 
ing it published at some near date. 

During the past year there have 
been over three thousand donations to 
the beekeeping library, many of them 
from foreign lands. Professor Phillips, 
who recently returned from an exten- 
sive European trip, also brought back 
many donations from foreign bee- 
keepers. 


FORESTERS BEGIN YEAR 
WITH FROSH WELCOME 





Lumberjack Brawl Scheduled for 
November 12 in Old Armory 





Let’s go ’30, seemed to be the main 
idea at the first meeting of the For- 
estry Club on September 28. The 
frosh had a busy time of it getting 
acquainted with members of their 
own class as well as with the upper 
class foresters. Welcoming speeches 
were made by “Froggy” Pond, 
“Fritz” Beyer, and “Smitty” Smith. 
The “illicit”? choir endeavored to give 
a selection or two but were suitably 
stopped with a bombardment of 
“‘sinkers’” and cider which had pre- 
viously been found to be most ef- 
fective in such emergencies. 

The foresters are planning a lum- 
berjack brawl, in Cornell language a 
big dance, on Friday, November 12, 
the night before the Dartmouth game 
The dance is informal and a good 
time is guaranteed by the committee, 
“Bill” Walling, “Froggy” Pond, and 
“Fritz’’ Beyer. Tickets for the af- 
fair, which will be held at the Old 
Armory, may be had from members 
of the committee. 


“Hangnail” Goes Big 

Six Syracuse foresters were guests 
of the Club at the banquet of the Em- 
pire State Forest Products convention 
which was held in Ithaca during the 
week of October 4. 

“Come and git it afore we th’ow it 
away,” was the cry echoing around 
the rifle range at about six o’clock 
Friday, October 15, when the fores- 
ters had their annual steak roast. It 
was found that those who had recent- 
ly taken the all-day field trip in bot- 
any 13 were the first ones to line up 
on the grub. It would seem that even 
college students learn some things by 
experience. The Club’s guests for 
the evening were Secretary O. W. 
Smith, and Professors Hosmer, Guise, 
Recknagel, Cope, and Spaeth who ad- 
mit that the “hangnail,” rolls, coffee, 
doughnuts, cakes, and apples, which 
made up the menu, were almost as 
good as they could have gotten at 
home. Besides the faculty guests 
there were about thirty club mem- 
bers present. The only hitch in the 
affa‘r was that the party was called 
at eight-thirty on account of dark- 
ness. 


EASTMAN STAGE TRYOUTS 





The office of extension speaking has 
issued an advance warning to all pros- 
pective disciples of the Demosthenean 
art to lubricate their thinking works 
and tongues. First tryouts for East- 
man Stage candidates will be held No- 
vember 29, and all interested are 
urged to sign up with the department 
before that date. 

The final contest on the stage takes 
place during Farmers’ Week. All 
undergraduates in good standing in 
the College of Agriculture are eligible 
to compete. 
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WEATHER FORECASTS HELP 
45,000 NEW YORK FARMERS 





The Ithaca office of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau is of the opinion that 
during the past season more use was 
made of the harvest-weather fore- 
casts than ever before. Starting in a 
small way some five or six years ago, 
there has been a steady increase in 
requests for this service. 

These forecasts are issued during 
the season of haying and harvest, and 
contain pertinent weather information 
for as long a period in advance as con- 
ditions may warrant. Judging from 
hundreds of reports received by the 
Weather Bureau, this service, where 
intelligently used, has proved its 
value to agriculture in New York 
state. 

The county agricultural agents se- 
lect local distributors in each tele- 
phone exchange where the service is 
desired. The Weather Bureau then 
telegraphs the forecasts each day di- 
rect to these distributors, who in turn 
pass on the information to their 
neighbors over the telephone. In this 
manner prompt and thorough distri- 
bution of the indications is aSsured. 
It is to this very efficient cooperation, 
even more than to the specialized in- 
formation contained in the forecasts, 
that the success of the service is due. 

During the past season the fore- 
casts were available to farmers in 45 
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counties of the state; 350 local dis- 
tributors received the daily telegrams, 
and it is estimated that the weather 
information was made available to 
over 45,000 farmers. 


PROFS’ PRANKS 





There will be four people instead 
of three for whom to get passports 
when Professor G. F. Heuser of the 
poultry department returns from 
England. Arthur Robert Heuser ar- 
rived safely on September 11 at Tot- 
nes, England. He had an eight and a 
half-pound start in life. His crying 
hours are from seven-thirty to ten 
p. m. regularly. 





Professors C. R. Crosby of entomol- 
ogy, and F. M. Blodgett of plant path, 
and Dr. S. C. Bishop of the State Mu- 
seum, left October 2 on a trip through 
the southern Appalachian Mountains. 
Professor Crosby is interested in col- 
lecting spiders and other insects, Pro- 
fessor Blodgett in fungi, while Dr. 
Bishop’s forte is salamanders, toads 
and other small animals. They are 
traveling by automobile and will tour 
through the western part of North 
Carolina and eastern Tennessee and 
will perhaps go as far south as Flor- 
ida. They will be gone about a month. 





Professor G. A. Works has been 
serving this fall as a member of a sur- 
vey staff, which has been making a 
study of the organization and financ- 
ing of higher eduational institutions 
in Indiana. 





Professor R. M. Stewart gave two 
addresses during October at the fruit 
and crop show conducted by the teach- 
ers of agriculture at Geneva. One ad- 
dress was given before the high school 
students and the other at a meeting 
of farmers. He also went to the Chau- 
tauqua county teachers’ convention, 
held at Fredonia, and spoke on super- 
vised study, examinations, and meth- 
ods of teaching. 
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HEB-SA 


T. B. Freeman 
C. C. House 
V. O. Linderman 


I. H. Taylor 
A. J. Van Schoick 
W. H. Walling 


POSY PICKER ELECTIONS 
HELD AT GET-TOGETHER 





The first get-together of the Flori- 
culture Club was held on November 6, 
in the floriculture building. A good- 
ly turnout was present and formal in- 
troductions were made by Professor 
White after which the usual informal 
atmosphere prevailed. Brief resumes 
of the summer’s activities were given 
by the professors and the election of 
officers for the current year was con- 
summated. Those elected were: pres- 
ident, H. F. Yoder, vice-president, 
Miss E. A. Irish, secretary; E. Good, 
and corresponding secretary, Tuoti. 
Adjournment for refreshments and 
discussion brought the meeting to a 
close. 





Professor W. I. Myers has returned 
from a seven months’ trip through 
northern Europe where he observed 
agricultural conditions. He reports 
that markets in general are bad, es- 
pecially in England, because of the 
recent general strike. Prices of agri- 
cultural products are low, especially, 
in Denmark, because Danish products 
are marketed largely in England. This 
situation is made the more acute by 
a severe depression of currencies 
throughout northern Europe. 


Professor R. H. Barrett is now a 
member of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College faculty. 





THE AG STUDENT TAKES HIS EASE 
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Prof’s Pranks 


Miss Mary F. Henry, professor of 
goods and nutrition, and Miss Clari- 
bel Nye ’14, associate state home 
demonstration leader, are on sabbatic 
leave, studying at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Professor Beulah Blackmore has 
returned from her sabbatic leave, and 
will resume her work in the depart- 
ment of clothing and textiles. Miss 
Blackmore spent last year with the 
clothing information bureau of one 
of the large department stores in Bos- 
ton. The bureau assists customers 
of the store in the selection and plan- 
ning of wardrobes and the choice of 
colors and materials for garments, 
and offers a comparatively new field 
to home economics trained women. 


Lodge Loses Miss Roberts; 
Miss Weld New Instructor 


The home economics lodge is in 
charge of Miss Emma Weld this 
year. Miss Weld is a graduate of 
the University of Chicago and holds 
a master’s degree from Columbia. 
She was with the department of 
household administration at Oregon 
Agricultural College before coming 
to Cornell. 


New Equipment Added to 
Home Economics Lodge 


Louise is the name of the newest 
Domecon baby, the eleventh to come 
to live in the home economics prac- 
tice houses. Her headquarters are in 
the Home Economics apartment 
where she is being cared for by the 
groups of senior women registered 
for the practice house work. As she 
is a normal healthy baby, there is 
every reason to believe that she will 
continue the good record established 
by her predecessors. The ten babies 
before her have the unique record of 
only one day of sickness among them. 
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Domecon Doings 


Norma Wright, Editor 
Laura Griswold, Associate Editor 


The one day of sickness was a mystery 
until some one discovered that the 
leaves of a begonia plant on a shelf 
within the baby’s reach had strange- 
ly disappeared. Begonia leaves are 
not part of the baby’s regular diet 
and the Domecon youngsters thrive 
on carefully modified milk, regular 
hours, sunshine, fresh air, fruit and 
vegetable juices, egg yolk and cod 
liver oil. 


Editorial 


Announcing the arrival of a daugh- 
ter, Domecon Doings, born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Cornell Countryman on 
Nov. 1, 1926, in the College of Home 
Economics. 

Being such a mere infant, she is of 
course unable to tell us much about 
herself, her ambitions and ideals, but 
like most infants she has a perfectly 
good pair of lungs which she has al- 
ready made known she intends to use 
whenever she sees fit. Her fond par- 
ents naturally have high hopes for 
her, and, being broad-minded parents, 
realize that crying is a necessary part 
of every baby’s normal development. 
But she is a very good child, and gen- 
erally cries only when hungry. So 
when you hear her engaged in one of 
her hunger cries (yes, according to 
Miss Monsch, babies really have hun- 
ger cries), you will know she is hun- 
gry, and when one is hungry, one 
needs sustenance. 

All of which means that we hope 
Domecon will get busy, do things, 
and manufacture sufficient food each 
month to keep her small charge 
healthy and happy. 

You see, it’s like this! Since about 
400 of the 1,100 students up on the 
Ag Campus are registered in dome- 
con, we thought the new college has 
earned at least honorable mention, so 
we have decided to allow this page to 
“do the honors’—hence its strange 
and startling appearance. 





Cupid’s Cut-ups 

Three members of the home econ- 
omics staff were married during the 
summer. Miss Erma Hollen, assistant 
extension professor of nutrition, and 
Francis O. Underwood, assistant ex- 
tension professor of vegetable gar- 
dening, were married in Sage Chapel 
on June 24. Miss Dora Wetherbee, 
assistant professor of household art, 
was married to Edgar W. Erway ’26 
on September 4. Also on September 
4, Miss Reena Roberts, assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics and instruc- 
tor in the practice house, was mar- 
ried to Charles H. Hasker. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hasker will make their home in 
Somerville, Mass. Mrs. Underwood 
and Mrs. Erway will continue their 
work at the college. 


New Head of Household 
Management Department 
Miss Myra Jane Robinson, a grad- 
uate of the University of Illinois, has 
been appointed acting assistant pro- 
fessor in the department of house- 
hold management. Miss Robinson 
has had considerable experience in 
the commercial field, with the West- 
inghouse Electric Products Company 
and the Hoover Company, and she 
has taught at the University of II- 
linois. 


Graduate Fellowship 


A new graduate fellowship in home 
economics has been provided for the 
year 1926-27 through the generosity 
of Mrs. Henry Morgenthau, Sr. The 
fellowship is for the study of econ- 
omic opportunities open to women of 
rural communities and of the types of 
vocational training needed to fit the 
women to take advantage of them. 
Nancy Kritser, a graduate of the Col- 
lege of Industrial Arts, Texas, who 
has been manager of the Nassau 
County Home Bureau since 1922, 
has been awarded the fellowship. 
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TWO BIOLOGY PROFESSORS 
ADDRESS THE AGASSIZ CLUB 





The Agassiz Club was one of the 
first to resume activities this fall, 
when Professor E. F. Phillips of api- 
culture addressed the Club on some 
points of interest of his trip to Europe 
this summer. Later in October, Pro- 
fessor J. G. Needham spoke on some 
of the rare wild life haunts and nat- 
ural wonders of the Finger Lakes 
region. 

The Club hopes to continue this 
start throughout the remainder of the 
year, furnishing to its members and 
to all interested visitors as rare and 
fascinating speakers as the first two. 
All those interested in nature and the 
wonders of the out-of-doors are cor- 
dially invited to join the Club on its 
bi-weekly Sunday rambles through 
the gorges and hills of the Cornell 
region. The meetings take place on 
Monday evenings on the second floor 
of McGraw Hall, north entrance. 


“BA” JUDGES JERSEY PAPERS 





Professor Bristow Adams was at 
Rutgers College in New Jersey again 
early in October, where the fifth an- 
nual New Jersey Newspaper Institute 
was held 

Professor Adams had to leave Cor- 
nell two days in advance of the regu- 
lar meeting in order to judge the 
newspapers of the state, weeklies, 
semi-weeklies and dailies on their 
front pages, editorial pages, commun- 
ity news, and agricultural news, mak- 
ing seven classes altogether. Ordin- 
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STRAND 


November 3 to 6 
“The Runaway Express” 


4 Acts of Vaudeville 


November 7 to 10 
Raymond Griffith 


“You’d Be Surprised” 


Red Grange 


“One Minute to Play” 
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arily, about 350 papers enter the con- 
tests. 

This is the fourth successive year 
that Professor Adams has been called 
on to do this judging for New Jersey 
papers, though he has judged New 
York and Ohio papers for a larger 
number of similar contests, as well as 
the papers of Florida, Minnesota, 
Kansas and other states. 

Besides judging the papers and an- 
nouncing the awards, Professor 
Adams spoke on “Training the Local 
Correspondent,” based on the results 
he has had from news-writing schools 
for community newspapers in New 
York state. 


N. Y. JUNIORS CLEAN UP 





New York junior project boys came 
out with flying colors at the National 
Dairy Show recently held at Detroit. 
A whole carload of calves was shipped 
out to Michigan to compete with 
calves raised by juniors from the four 
corners of the United States. In the 
individual entries, of which five only 
were allowed to each state, New York 
boys won three first prizes, one sec- 
ond, and two thirds. The other im- 
portant class, the five head herd, was 
also fairly well cleaned up, New York 
juniors winning first in the Holstein 
and Brown Swiss, second in the Jer- 
sey, and third in the Guernsey breed. 


The date of the trip to the Geneva 
experiment station by the floriculture 
I class has been postponed from No- 
vember 13, the day of the Dartmouth 
game, to November 20, an open date. 
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COUNTY FARMER GROUPS TO 
VISIT NEW YORK MARKETS 





E. A. Flansburgh of the extension 
office is organizing a number of farm 
marketing trips following the lead 
set last year by Steuben county. 
Trips are being planned in Steuben, 
Monroe, Madison, Schuyler, Wayne, 
and Ontario counties, from each of 
which, groups of about seventy-five 
farmers, accompanied by the county 
agent, will visit New York City to 
study the marketing of the crops and 
produce raised in their county. Stops 
will be made at some of the fruit and 
vegetable piers, the large wholesale 
markets, the Dairymen’s League of- 
fices, milk sheds, poultry, and stock 
yards, and other terminal and market- 
ing facilities of the metropolitan dis- 
trict. 


Dean Mann personally welcomed 
the freshmen of the Colleges of Agri- 
culture and Home Economics in his 
talk to them in freshman orientation 
on October 5. He told of recent agri- 
cultural college developments in Eu- 
rope, and gave the students much 
practical advice as to their work here 
at Cornell. 


Adelin S. White, who has been do- 
ing work in psychology in the rural 
education department, is now married 
and lives in Texas. She is succeeded 
by Professor W. A. Brownell who took 
his doctorate in the University of Chi- 
cago and has had public school teach- 
ing experience, and for a time was on 
the staff of the University of Illinois. 
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The purpose of a gift 
is to please the one 
whojreceives it 
oeOeoe 


Make us your gift counselors 


and you'll be sure to please 
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R.A. Heggie & Bro. Co. 


Fewelers 
Ithaca, New York 


Redecorate 
with the aid of 
Sherwin - Williams Paints 


Rogers’ Lacquer 
—for many uses— 


Dries while you wait 


Wall Paper 
in carefully selected patterns 


THE ITHACA PAINT CO. 


Inc. 


Across from the Strand 


309 East State Street 
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FLORSHEIM SHOES 
Are More Stylish to Begin With 


AND THEY WEAR 
A WHOLE LOT LONGER 
IN THE END! 


FOR STYLE 

FOR COMFORT 

FOR WORKMANSHIP 
AND WEAR— 


COME IN AND TRY 

THE FLORSHEIM SHOES 
THAT DISCRIMINATING MEN 
FROM COAST TO COAST 
COME BACK TO BUY! 


NOT ONCE IN A WHILE! 
BUT ALWAYS! 


MOST STYLES $10.00 


Barnes Shoe Shop 


132 East State Street 
Ithaca, N. Y. 





Greenway Farm 


six miles from Ithaca 
on Brooktondale Road 
East ‘State Street ‘Road 


Tea Room Open Year {/Round 


A la carte and table d’hote service 


No telephone connection between ten and 
six on Sundays 


TELEPHONE SLATERVILLE 2-F-31 
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CAMPUS CHATS 








Did you see the dope on the front 
page of the CAMPUS COUNTRYMAN, 
column one? Take another look. Are 
you with us? It'll go over big,—big- 
ger’n the barnyard ball if everyone of 
us boosts, with our chatter boxes now, 
and then with the rest of us on the 
big night. And for those who didn’t 
get the little blue tag on registration 
day, drop in at the COUNTRYMAN of- 
fice and get one now. It’ll make us 
feel a lot bigger on December 3, and 
will help put over a darn sight better 
party. 





In our ag college work the labora- 
tory period is a very necessary supple- 
ment to material given in lectures, 
but we often wonder if department 
heads realize how essential to the stu- 
dent is the close alliance of the parts 
of a course. It is quite possible for 
the instructors, by careful arrange- 
ment of the subject matter in lectures 
and laboratories, to more forcibly im- 
press on the student the association 
between lecture facts and his personal 
observations in laboratory. In our 
studies about the hill we sometimes 
find courses in which this coordination 
and cooperation is a mutual pleasure 
to instructors and students but this 
synchronism, though general, is not as 
universal as we of the undergraduate 
body would like to see it. 





Why not start a get-acquainted 
campaign? The biggest opportunities 
of life at Cornell lie in the friendships 


all your life. 
State. 


plication forms. 
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we make with fellow students and 
members of the faculty. If some of 
us are not good mixers, that’s all the 
more reason to give the idea a try. 
Each new friend makes the next one 
easier. And we wager you’ll soon 
agree that it’s well worth while. This 
is one of the biggest boosts to old ag 
spirit. The band wagon is starting 
down the long hill. The more that 
hop on, the faster we’ll roll. Let’s go! 





The pomology department is all 
smiles for the College orchard has ex- 
ceeded all expectations in the magni- 
tude of its yield. Time to boost the 
old slogan, “an apple a day.” 





A properly balanced education con- 
sists of three parts, the development 
of the mind, the strengthening of the 
body, and the growth of the spirit. 
Doubtlessly, you are taking care of 
the enlargement of the mind, but 
what about the body? Are you 
getting sufficient regular exercise, 
plenty of sleep, and the right kind of 
food? If you are not out for some 
sport already, why not get in the 
swim? You will make lots of friends, 
help the college, and above all help 
yourself. Look around for something 
you like, then go to it. Finally, how 
about the spiritual side of your educa- 
tion, the thing that helps to organize 
evervthing, and crowns your life with 
inspiration and vision, and in the end 
happiness? Have you taken advan- 
tage of the opportunities offered, of 
church services, discussion groups, 
and of personal conferences? Begin 
now to plan your time so that each 
will be developed to its full extent. 


Think What This Means to You 


Three months’ instruction in your State College of Agriculture 
with all of its poultry plant, greenhouses, milk-products factory 
and fields are available to you. 


Classes are directed and taught by the same professors who 
have charge of the four-year college students. 
You have opportunities to win prizes which you will cherish 


This instruction is free if you are a resident of New York 


Courses begin November 3, 1926. Send for catalog and ap- 


Address: 


The Secretary 


State College of Agriculture 


Ithaca, New York 
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Campus Countryman Editor 
Cornell Countryman 


DEAR SIR: 


Since 1917 the annual Kermis plays 
have been written by students in the 
Colleges of Agriculture and Home 
Economics. At present a first prize 
of $75 and a second of $25 are offered 
to would-be authors. The play con- 
test closes November 15, when all 
manuscripts are due in the office of 
the secretary of the College of Agri- 
culture. 

Kermis, in carrying on this work, 
is giving students in agriculture and 
home economics a chance to gain some 
experience in the writing and presen- 
tation of dramatics suitable for home 
talent production. To this end it is 
essential that a student should write 
his play as early as possible, later 
obtaining criticism and suggestions 
for its improvement from friends. 
Kermis needs the support of the stu- 
dent body at the tryouts for the cast. 
We need more students to enter the 
play contest. 

If you can present this matter to 
the students in an early issue, I am 
sure that they will write the plays in 
the future, and that adequate cast ma- 
terial will be forthcoming at the call 
in December. 

Very truly yours, 
A. J. VAN SCHOICK, 
Manager of Kermis 


Editor’s Note—We heartily endorse 
“Van’s” plea for more concrete jnter- 
est in Kermis. If ag and domecon 
students want a play during Farmers’ 
Week, they must support their com- 
mittee. 
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